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face organisms which perish on account of the change of temperature where the two 
currents meet. He says that many of the so-called deep-sea forms of life may more 
properly be regarded as still- water forms ; for their great need is absence of motion 
in their environment rather than any other of the peculiar conditions of the deep sea. 
He thinks that their vertical range will be found to be considerable when the middle 
depth of the seas has received the same attention from oceanographers that has been 
given to the deep sea and the surface waters. 

On his journey home, Dr. Doflein visited Ceylon, and he tells many interesting 
things about his studies of the fungus-growing termites and the spinning ants on 
that island. Other chapters deal with the customs and ways of the various peoples 
met on the journey, and especially in Japan. The volume belongs to the best class 
of scientific writing designed for the general public. It has been produced in the 
best style, and many of the illustrations have much merit. 

Ans Busch und Steppe. Afrikanische Expeditionsgeschichten. 
Von Adolf v. Tiedemann. 251 pp., and 57 illustrations, Winckelmann & 
Sohne, Berlin, 1905. (Price, M. 3.) 

The author was one of the companions of Dr. Carl Peters on the German Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition in 1889-90. Dr. Peters encountered enormous difficulties 
on this journey, from the mouth of the Tana River to the Victoria Nyanza. He 
had repeated fights with the Massai and other peoples, and was severely criticized, 
on his return, for his treatment of them. The results of the journey have been fully 
published, and Mr. Tiedemann's own impressions of it have appeared in print. The 
present book, however, is also well worth reading. It consists of a number of 
sketches of life and incident during that gruesome march. These sketches are of a 
nature to relieve the monotonously unpleasant records of the unfortunate expedition. 
The author has literary talent and the gift of humour, which he infuses into his 
account of some incidents of that long tramp that may be treated in light vein. 
There are other stories, such as "Christmas in Massai Land," that have strong 
dramatic interest, and are well told. The sketches are evidently honest narrations 
of things that actually happened, and they throw a sidelight on characteristic and 
also unusual incidents of caravan travel that are enjoyable, and often valuable bits of 
information. The illustrations are admirable. 

Au Pays des Pyrenees. By Emile Daullia. Svo. Charles Mendel, 
Paris, s. a. 

It is not easy to classify this new book by the author of the "Tour du Mont- 
Blanc." There is a good deal of light geography in it, considerable about the 
author himself, especially in the first half; long and not strictly amusing or 
enlightening conversations with hotel people, apothecaries, alpine amateurs, and 
guides, and much nomenclature scattered through very attractive descriptions of 
landscape. It may be said that one-half of the book is devoted to cities and their 
monuments cursorily alluded to, the other half to the country and its mountains. 
The French Pyrenees are treated in a sort of panoramic way; now and then a 
peep at the Spanish part of the chain is interpolated. In short, it is pleasant and 
light reading, and the photographs are handsome. 

Mr. Daullia does not pretend to specialism in mountains and mountaineering. 
What we detect in his plan of writing is, a rather careful survey of the surround- 
ings of the particular range that interests him. Those surroundings are seldom 
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treated in the manner in which he attempts it; they are mostly disposed of in a 
rapid way, as mere preliminaries to the main subject, or in the dry guide-book 
or geographical handbook style. The author introduces them to us with a great 
deal of detail, enlivening it by personal items not always indispensable, but 
sometimes very characteristic and useful. After reading him we feel that we 
know something concerning the base and approaches to the core, and feel eyen 
tempted to believe that, thus prepared, we might attack that core itself. It is a 
new departure in alpine literature, already announced in his previous work, but 
carried further and brought out more clearly in this one. We may regret, per- 
haps, that he does not enter into greater detail about the numberless points of 
historic interest, offered by the cities of southern France, which he traverses. But 
antiquities are not his field, and monuments appeal to him only as salients upon 
the relief-chart of nature. 

In judging of the Pyrenees, Mr. Daullia naturally drifts into a comparison 
•of their scenery with the Alps. He places the former on a level much lower than 
that of the latter. We may well conceive that a mountain chain, less elevated 
and massive, will not come up to the standard of one that forms the pinnacle of 
a continent. Still, others have allowed to the Pyrenees a style of natural beauty 
and grandeur that might hold its own alongside of the Alps, chiefly on account 
of its differentiation in type. Properly speaking, no two regions can be fairly 
compared with each other. Each has its merits that are peculiar to it, its charms 
in which the other is lacking. The personal element comes in for a great deal 
also. Not only does one landscape appeal to one person more than to another : the 
mood and the circumstances under which the observer is placed influence and 
bias the judgment. The Alps are certainly grander, on the whole, than their 
more modest neighbours, but the book of Mr. Daullia itself convinces us that the 
latter are, in many ways, worthy corollaries of the former, and deserve the atten- 
tion of the lover of nature, the seeker of alpine sport, the investigator, and the 
student of man's past and present. Ad. F. B. 

The Land of Pardons. By Anatole Le Braz. Translated by Frances 
McGostling. Illustrated. 8vo, Macmillan Co., New York, igo6. 

Beautiful and well-chosen illustrations, photographs, and charming water- 
colours by Gotch adorn this pretty little volume. The translation has been a 
labour of love; the translator was prompted to it by her fancy for the land, 
admiration for the author's talent, and interest in the subject. And the unpre- 
tentious volume, indeed, deserves to be translated. 

That the "Pardons" of Brittany are religious celebrations is well known. An 
authority says about them: "They have remained unchanged for over two hun- 
dred years, and nowhere else will you find anything so deliciously obsolete. They 
liave no resemblance to other festivals. They are not pretexts for feasting, like 
the "Flemish Kermesses," neither are they revels like the Paris fairs. No! their 
attraction comes from a higher source. They are the last vestiges of the ancient 
Feasts of the Dead, and there is little laughter at them, though much prayer." 
The greater portion of the day is spent in devotional exercises, there is mostly 
a procession, and towards evening some modest festivities set in, ending in a 
dance. The peculiar character of the Bretons shows itself on these occasions; 
rather demure, sober, and quiet, even in rejoicing and love. That these survivals 
from olden times will pass away there is no doubt — the author confesses that they 
have already changed much in the last twenty years — hence it is fortunate that 



